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Introducing to Golfers QT 


The’ Balmoral” 
Golf Suit 


Exclusive with Abraham and Straus 
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Emphasis is placed on golfers, because the “ Bal- 
moral” is a suit for the golf course and not merely 
for the piazza. 


HUNAN 














It has been designed in a model exclusively our own, 
by a man who plays golf and knows what a good golf 
coat should be like. 


The shoulder-pleats of the coat are so 
arranged that they give free play to the 
arms, from the top of the swing to the 
end of the follow-through, and close up 
immediately the stroke is finished. 








We have chosen for the “ Balmoral ” 
four extremely smart colorings in 
Tweeds—green-gray, heather, brown 
mixture and plain gray. 


twin TTT 


Not the least interesting, for the hun- 
dreds of golfers who want golf suits 
without paying a tailor $40 to $60 to 
order, or paying a “ sporting price” for 
suits ready-made, is the fact that 


The Price of the “Balmoral” is but 


$9 9.50 


with long trousers or knickerbockers. 


ARAHAM wo STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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I Am Afraid 


I should like to love passionately, 

But I am afraid; 

I should like to live the truth as well 
as say it and do it, 

I should like to go about bare-headed 
and sandal-footed, 

But I am afraid; 

I should like to sing some old sweet 
. song as I stroll along the street, 

I should like to go away to a far 
country $ 

Sometimes I feel that I should like 
to die, 

But I am afraid. 

—Harry Salpeter. 


Same, But Different 


“Didn’t her constant singing in the 
flat annoy you?” 

“Not as much as the constant flat in 
her singing.” 


Testimonials from Silly Bunday, 
the Noted Evangelist 


Dear Sirs: 

I find the X. Y. Z. Underwear the 
only kind that stands the strain of my 
stretching in every direction, during the 
gymnastics which I include in my ser- 
mons. 

Yours truly, 
Sitty Bunpay. 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to recommend your patent In- 
destructible Pulpits. No others can be 
punched and pounded so violently, or 
jumped on and stamped on so strenu- 
ously. 

Yours truly, 
Sitty Bunpay. 
Dear Sirs: 

I always use your Red-White-and- 
Blue Cross stretchers at my Tabernacle 
services for carrying out men and 
women who are overcome by remorse. 

Yours truly, 
Sitty Bunpay. 


Dear Sirs: 

It gives me great pleasure to state 
that your Golden Calf Adding Machine 
is a most important part of my evangel- 
ical equipment. 

Yours truly, 
Sitty Bunpay. 


Youne Wire: “ You don’t love me 
any more! You used to call me up over 
the long distance phone before we were 
married! ” 


Tue Brute: “I don’t have any 


chance now. You don’t let me get far 


enough away.” 






























































































































































The Young Lady Across the Way 


The young lady across the way says their doctor carries all his medicine 
around with him instead of sending you to the drug store, and she supposes 


he doesn’t believe in conscription. 


Those Lachrymose Needs 

Why is it that needs always seem to 
have to be melancholy and dolorous? 
We hear daily about some “crying 
need,” but who has ever heard of a 
laughing need? 

Doesn’t this indicate something fun- 
damentally wrong with our human phil- 
osophy? Wouldn’t we all be better off 
if we had the habit of being a little 
more jovial about our needs? Those 
multitudes on earth who are always on 
the keen lookout for a new sensation 
would do well to try this out. 
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drive 
THE 
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History, Ancient and Modern 


Kaiser: Our 
will end the war. 
Auuies: Our 
will end the war. 
Kaiser: Our 
will end the war. 
Auuies: Our 
will end the war. 
Kaiser: Our 
wiil end the war. 
Aus: Our 
will end the war. 
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Uncle Sam: My fight is not with you, my boy, but with your Kaiser. 
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Verses by BERTON BRALEY 


If Russia collapses 

And quits; which, perhaps, is 
A thing we have cause to expect; 

Our Teutonic foeman 

Will find it an omen 


To show that their hopes are correct. 


But tho’ this defection 
Would cause much dejection 
Amid our allies who were tricked; 
With grim, dogged power 
They'll fight till the hour 
When Wilhelm of Prussia is licked! 


“You’re sending munitions, 
And food, and physicians 
And coin to us, over the tide; 
But oh what a cheer it 
Would be to our spirit 
To have your men fight by our side! ” 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 


Drawings by MERLE JOHNSON 


Thus Joffre has given 
His message, and striven 
To show us our duty to France, 
Let’s make a decision 
To send a division 
Of regular troops—in advance. 


The draft bill is carried 
And now the unmarried 
Are anxiously waiting the call; 
They're shaky and nervous, 
But once in the service, 
They'll prove they are Men, one and 
all! 


The U-boats are ripping 
Great holes in the shipping 
Of England and all our allies, 
And all the world’s getting 
More worried, and fretting, 
Regarding its food and supplies. 





















The censorship lid on 
The Germans has hidden 

The news of their riots and strikes; 
But, spite of that curtain, 

\ Of this we are certain, 
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It’s news which the Kaiser dislikes. 
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Shall all news dispensers 
Be subject to censors? 
The question grows really intense; 

The censors’ offenses 
Won’t grate on our senses 
If censors will censor with sense! 
























GRADUATED TAX 
On 


INCOMES 

















*¢ °Tisn’t fair to tax me for the war! Raise the tariff and take it out of him. He’s used to it.” 
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An Application of Conscription figure still be retained it suggests more the space be- 
tween two hostile trenches—untenable and exposed to 


deadly fire from two directions. 

Our fellow citizens of German extraction have, on 
the whole, responded patriotically to the only Father- 
‘land which they as Americans may recognize,—the || 
United States. The steadfastness of German character | 
was nowhere better illustrated than in the decisive || 

| 
l 
} 
{ 





| HE clearest thinkers of the country have decided 

tha*t the volunteer system is far inferior to a well- 
|| planned method of conscription. But while the man 
|| power of the nation is being marshalled against the 
enemy in the most efficient manner possible, as much 
cannot be said about the mobilization of our general 
resources and especially of our wealth. 

Members of the American Finance Committee con- 
sisting of Sumner Gerard, Alexander M. Bing and 
Amos R. E. Pinchot, all of whom are wealthy residents 
of New York, have recently urged before the Ways 


| 
| 
‘ ' The ties of kindred and nativity are strong. It is a 
| and Means Committee of the House their plan to per- ‘ rae . y ng 
, . : high order of patriotism which can subordinate them 
| mit no income of more than $100,000 during the war. : , ; 
) | to a conception of duty. As a nation our entrance into 


Confiscation of wealth as a social measure is, of course, : 

the great struggle has meant a clearer perception of 
democracy, democracy in its world aspects. The value 
of our ultimate contribution depends on the efficacy 
of our melting-pot process. The attitude of our 
hyphen-emancipated brethren is full of promise for 





answer given by their press and by their representative 
speakers to the great doubt which existed in the minds 
of Americans when relations with the Kaiser were 


broken off. That doubt has been banished. 





| being periodically proposed by the malcontents ot 
| society, the propagandists of social upheaval, most of 
| whom have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
This is the first time in our history, however, that 
| public-spirited men of wealth have proposed a plan of 





taxation that will draw heavily from their own pockets. Aammton. 
| Their stand is worthy both of admiration and close 
| consideration. 
Messrs. Gerard, Bing and Pinchot are interpreting To Quote Sherman 
| Americanism for our wealthy classes. The underlying HE bon-vivant seems to be the latest victim of 
| principle of their contention, that abnegation and self- selective persecution. He has been picked to 
| sacrifice should be practiced not only by the poor but suffer hardship, marked to bear with others the ills 
|| by the rich, is eminently sound and just. and deprivations of war. According to the Mayor of 


But voluntary sacrifice is as unjust when applied to New York, all the night life in that exemplary burg, 
dollars as when applied to lives. By military con- since the first of May, has to terminate at one A.M. 
scription the state has commandeered our lives and Just when things are becoming interesting the poor 
has assumed its right to use its citizens, each according disciple of Bacchus and Terpsichore will have to swing 
to his ability, for the prosecution of the war. By out of the reeling doors — pardon us, reel out of the 
monetary conscription in the form of progressive in- swinging doors — and pass into the night for want of 
|| come taxes, the state must commandeer the large for- other open places. 

'| tunes and assume its right to apportion to each its just War strikes alike the just and the unjust, the com- 
burden in carrying on the immense cost of the war. pletely quenched and the everlastingly thirsty, the || 
nimble-footed ones and the clods. We sympathize 
A with the sons and daughters of Joy who will have to 
Passing of the Hyphen readjust their entire routine from one A.M. to dappled 

O punctuation mark has been so sorely discredited dawn. What will they do with their spare time? It 
by the great world war as our domestic hyphen. is hardly likely, strong though the temptation may be, 

| As a connecting link between various brands of nation- that they will devote these recovered hours to self- 
| ality and America it is in sad disrepute. Unlike its communion, meditation and prayer. What an oppor- 
| colleague, the period, it connotes nothing final. Gen- tunity to read Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and Emer- 
_ tlemen revelling in its latitude regarded it as a kind of son! Possibly, through sheer petulance or ennui, they 
No Man’s Land without specified obligations to either may be forced to rediscover a lost art practiced before 











the pre-hyphen or post-hyphen party. But now if the they cut their wisdom teeth — sleep. 
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Heard in the Ball Room 
“ Jove! that’s a pretty girl over there 
by the talking with young 
Slipley!” 
“Yes.” 
“Her eyes are like stars, and her 
hair just about the most beautiful I 


ferns 


ever saw!”’ 

“7s, 

“And her skin is like velvet and ab- 
solutely free from any powder or paint. 
I can see that at a glance. She doesn’t 
need it. Her complexion is perfect 
naturally!” 

“Yes.” 

“Confound it, 
thuse! Why, I never saw such a pretty 
girl in my life, and I don’t believe you 


why don’t you en- 


ever did!” 

“ Eh?—oh, beg pardon, old man, I 
wasn’t paying very strict attention 
big crowd here isn’t there >—er—yes- 
that’s my sister. Come on over and I'll 
introduce you!” 


~— 


Jemmy was continually boasting of 
his “ Family mansion in the ould coun- 
thry.” Pat, who came from the same 
place in Ireland, became very tired of 
it and with withering scorn, exclaimed: 


“Yer family mansion is it, Jemmy? 
Bedad, I could have rached down the 
chimney an’ put the foier out wid me 


hand!” 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


The 





History of Modern Germany 
K aiser 
U -boats! 
L ies! 

ruth! 

nmasked ! 
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R epublic! 


The Lover 


He puts his atm around her waist, 
Though she protests with much in- 
sistence. 
His confidence is not misplaced, 
It proves the line of least resistance. 


The Rules of the Game 


While making the rounds of a large 
insane asylum, one of the inmates, a 
former ball player, came up to me with 
this query, “ Ain’t I off my base? ” 

Under the circumstances, I thought 
it wise perhaps to agree with him. 

“Well, then,” he said proudly, “ if 
I’m off my base, why can’t I get out?” 


All Depends 


“Dad, what’s a man who 
auto called?” 

“It depends on whether he 
called by his employer or by 


” 


runs an 


is being 
the man 


he has just missed 


If you would be wise, be modern. 


Wisdom that is out of date is folly. 


Eugenics in Darkest Alabama 


Reports arrive that Alabama is seri- 
ously thinking of going int for eugenics. 
Many claim that all Alabama needs is 
eugenics to round out her shining 
career. The difficulty is that Alabama’s 
needs are peculiar. Ordinary laws of 
eugenics will not apply because her 
need is not for bright, healthy, aggres- 
sive and ambitious children who will 
pine for knowledge, go to school with 
Her 


need is for children whose fingers are 


a zest and learn with alacrity. 


deft, who revere industry, who will be 
content at machines the livelong day 
(and a good part of the night) and who 
will be loyal to their employers no mat- 
ter how much they are overworked and 
underpaid. 

In this movement, Alabama is as- 
sured of the hearty and enthusiastic 
support of her leading citizens who 
figure that if the right kind of eugenics 
is found and applied there by upright 
and officials 
ticians, a race of child slaves would be 


conscientious and _ poli- 
evolved which would make the dividends 
from child labor in that vicinity second 


to none in the uncivilized world. 


First Joviat Bacuetor: “ How is 
Gladys Richley coming along in her 
pursuit of a husband? ”’ 

Sreconp J. B.: “ Fine. I saw her in 
the conservatory last night on her last 


lap.” 

















“ Hey, Pat, get me dinner-pail while 
yer down there, will yez? ” 
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“ Beg 


Take Your Choice 

Everybody desires pleasure, no mat- 
ter whether he be saint or sinner, as- 
cetic or epicurean, esthete or stoic. 
The only difference lies in the locus we 
choose for that pleasure. 

And we must choose. That is un- 
avoidable. We must decide whether we 
will have our pleasure in this world or 
in the next. We can’t have it in both. 
For so it is ordained. This world is 
full of fun and so is the next, but the 
good book tells us that the paths of 
worldly pleasure and_ self-indulgence 
lead but to the nether regions and 
misery. 

Conversely, if we deny ourselves 
everything here, it will be one continu- 
ous performance of glory over there. 
The ascetic sets up for himself a misery 
factory in this world, knowing full well 
that, as he crosses the great divide, his 
product will be transmuted into eternal 
and unalloyed bliss. 

An abandoned farm is one that will 
grow nothing but mortgages and very 
few of those. 

Mrs. Mitter: Mrs. DeSmithe enter- 
tained informally this morning. 

Mrs. Exmore: I was not invited. 

Mrs. Miter: None of us were. She 
quarreled with her cook on the front 


porch. 


pardon, officer; am I right for the zoo?” 


Assurance Doubly Sure 
Tue Orac te: Only fools are certain; 
wise men hesitate. 
His Wire: Are you sure, dearie? 
Tue Oracte: Yes, my darling; cer 
tain of it. 


Palm Beach 


“‘ Not allowed to bathe in those togs, 
madam. ‘Too brief at both ends.” 

“ Sir, you are impertinent! ‘This is 
my street costume, not my bathing suit.” 


Buackx: What is he doing with so 
many automobiles? 


Wuirte: Riding through his fortune. 


An Easy Mark 
“So, my boy, you have interviewed 
your girl’s father. Did you make the 
old man toe the mark?” 
“Yes; but I was the mark.” 


Breaking the News 
Tue Lapy or THE Hovse: If you 
want eggs to keep you must lay them in 
a cool place. 


Tue Cettic ATTENDANT: I’]] min- 
tion it to th’ hins at wanst, mum. 























The Dinner Bell 


There may be benighted nooks and 
crannies of our fair land where the 
dinner bell, in all its  mellifluous 
euphony, still lingers to gladden the 
ears of the eager listeners. The dinner 
bell was an American institution. It 
was one of the first things to arouse the 
gentle satire of Charles Dickens when 
he landed on these shores. 

But after all, there was something a 
little barbarous about the dinner bell 
that flourished during the last century. 
First it yielded to the softer (and more 
expensive) gongs that the Chinese sent 
over, but now even these gongs have 
been laid away and are gathering dust 
under the pantry shelf. 

Now the trick is turned entirely by 
word of mouth. “ Dinner is served,” 
or, if we wish to be a little more im- 
pressive, “madame est servi” fills the 
dining room as promptly and as appe- 
titiously as ever did the most strident 
dinner bell. —E. O. J. 

Many a man who is well heeled is 
only half souled. 


Mr. Casu: You must understand, 
sir, that my daughter has always been 
accustomed to any luxury that money 
can buy. 

Count Von Barnski: Certainment, 
Meester Cash, zat ees vat I am! 
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The Funniest 
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of it. 











every one else present. 


thing about our funny story contest. 


quite steady. 





Funny Story 
Contest Awards 


Puck believes 
rule of de gustibus applies 
just as fairly to humor as 
it does to eatables. 
the bland attitude of a judge to think 
In our day we have all listened 
to funny stories of the post-prandial 
kind with the growing conviction that 
the world is growing more melancholy and that 
nothing can be done to cure it. 
| hand we have chuckled ourselves blue in the 

face at our own witticisms to a perfect chorus of silence from 
Thus we have no doubt that some of 
our readers will consider the award of the judges the funniest 
D But Puck was always a 
little sprite esteemed for his courage. On this occasion although 
he ’fesses up to a few inward tremors, he feels on the whole 


The third prize of $100 is awarded to Dayron Sropparr for 


ea Thing that Ever Happened to Me 


that the 


bone-dry humor. 


It shakes even 


bit of psychology. 


with the conditions. 
On the other 


his story, “ Hidden Genius.” 
One man in our office laughed so loud that the concussion moved 
the $ key on the nearest typewriter. 
good omen for the author. 
odor?—of its own that removes it entirely from the class of 


The winner of our second prize, $150, is Harris CopeNHAvER, 
whose contributions under the caption “ Both Sides” are not 
only funny in subject matter and treatment but evolve a unique 
At first we were inclined to doubt the 
author's eligibility, but we found that he had complied strictly 
Each part of “ Both Sides” is consider- 
ably below the 500 word limit. 
the privilege extended to all of handing in more than one story, 
but he used a great deal of skill in unifying his contributions. 

The first prize of $250 pays its happy author, E. M. Srovent, 
more than $1.66 a word for her story, “ Irresistible.” 
narrative is so simply and beautifully told, so eminently human, 
and on the whole so appealing that the staff of Puck unani- 
mously voted it first place. 

Those whose stories have been used but have not won prizes 
will be paid for them at our regular rates. 


a on 


We have tried it on many readers. 


This we thought was a 
It has a flavor—or shall we say an 


The writer availed himself of 


The whole 




















First PRIZE Strory.—By E. M. 
Lind, Washington. 


Irresistible 


I was sitting in front of the window 
watching the sunbeams dancing play- 
fully around the room. The door 
opened and the figure of a woman stole 
softly, on tiptoes, across the room and 
stopped just behind me. I was too ab- 
sorbed in the frolic of the sunbeams to 
notice that she had kneeled there. Then 
a queer, irresistible desire to laugh 
came over me. I[ tried to move and 
failed. The terrible, overpowering sen- 
“sation of mirth drove everything else 
out of my mind! Squirming, twisting, 
pulling, kicking, I tried to release my- 
self from the arm that clutched me so 
tightly! My efforts were in vain and I 
was compelled to give up to the uncon- 
trollable, rollicking, hilarious laughter 
that shook me from head to foot. Tears 
streamed from my eyes and uproarious 
shrieks of laughter filled the room . . . 
I was two years old and Mother was 
tickling my toes! 


Stought, of 


TurrD Prize Story.—By Dayton Stoddard, 
ef Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hidden Genius 

The star reporter—and you could 
tell he was one from his breath and the 
fact that he affected neither cane, note- 
book nor .tortoise-shell spectacles— 
reeled into the room. The assistant 
city editor swore softly. 

“Crochet it all,” he said to me, 
“here’s the biggest story of the day, 
the deadline only a half hour away and 
the odor of the pinch-back bottle super- 
abundant.” 

“That’s all right,” I assured him. 
“ Ring can write a better story mellow 
than sober. Take him in the sob sister's 

(Continued in first column, opposite page) 


SECOND PRIZE Srory. — By 


BOTH 
Her 


Ten years ago I was teaching a 
mountain school near Cumberland Gap. 
One day a lanky mountain boy about 
twenty years old stalked into school 
with the smaller children. 


Story 


I had heard that we Northern women 
who were sacrificing ourselves to 
educate these mountaineers were some- 
times annoyed by having the larger 
boys of the school fall in love with us. 
And in two days this Dave Yoakum 
became troublesomely amorous. In a 
week he asked me to go with him to 
the day service of a country revival. 
Desiring to make a study of his type, 
I consented. 


His courting equipage was a rattly 
buggy drawn by a skinny mule named 
Beck, I believe. To this Beck his dis- 
course was entirely addressed during 
the first mile of our ride. I was silent, 
desiring to see just how such a child 
of the primitive would make talk. 


Not a word was I blessed with until 
a rabbit hopped across the road in front 
of us. Then, still looking at Beck, but 
speaking obviously to me for the first 
time, he asked seriously : 

“ T like rabbit stewed, don’t you?” 

I acquiesced briefly, leaving him to 
hold the conversational reins. Another 
mile was passed in silence, which must 
have been painful to him, though I was 
enjoying it thoroughly. Then another 
bunny scampered across the road. He 
gazed at it stolidly for a moment. He 
was evidently collecting his thoughts. 
Then with a face solemn and straight 
he asked sternly: 





ee =| 


Harris Copenhaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SIDES 

“ Ain’t the gravy good? ” 

I had to laugh. But he didn’t see 
any humor in the situation. I suppose 
I insulted him, for, though I tried to 
mollify him, he preserved a dignified 
silence during the rest of the trip and 
never returned to school. I had no 
more trouble with pupil lovers. 

—S. S., Boston, Mass. 


His Version 

The most fun I ever had was squirt- 
ing romance into the life of an old- 
maid Yankee school-teacher. A _ flood 
of them drifted down to the Cumber- 
land Mountains from New England 
about the time John Fox was in his 
full glory, bent on civilizing us moun- 
taineers. Most of them were as ugly 
as home-made sin, but Miss Sarah Stone 
was uglier. And the funny thing about 
it was that she was eternally suspicious 
that some of her rude, unlettered 
scholars would fall in love with her. 
All over the community she expressed 
the hope that no such calamity would 
occur. 

About this time the faculty of Lin- 
coln Memorial University generously 
insisted on my taking a two weeks’ leave 
of absence. To kill my unsought va- 
cation I rigged up as a typical moun- 
taineer of the John Fox type and 
entered Miss Sarah’s school. 

In a week I had about worried her 
to death, and Sunday I asked her to 
drive to church with me. She pre- 
tended to consent reluctantly, but hon- 
estly I believe she’d have married a 

(Continued in cols. 2 and 3, opposite page) 














Hidden Genius 

(Continued from first column, opposite page) 
lion-cage, prop him up against a type- 
writer and let him alone.” 

My assistant led his charge, breath 
and all, into the little room and propped 
him per directions. The fierce batter- 
ing of keys that followed brought a 
smile of unholy joy to his face. 

“You're right, chief,’ he _ said. 
“He’s sure to pull a great yarn. I 
don’t see how he does it.” 

Shortly after the a. c. e. retraced his 
steps to the scene of the key-battering. 
After the terrific clatter, I waited ex- 
pectantly to read the first page or so of 
the masterpiece. Something was wrong! 
I could tell it the minute he rushed out 
and filled the tepid air with a purple 
haze arising from sulphurous words. 

“x&I-% fool,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. ‘‘ There wasn’t any paper in the 
machine.” 


Grow 






BOTH SIDES 


(Continued from last column, opposite page) 


fence rail if it had had breeches on. 
We lit out for church behind the leanest 
old mule in the settlement. I con- 
fined my observations to “Git up, 
Beck,” and “Gee thar! Whar you a 
goin’?”’ 

We had gone a mile, and still she 
hadn’t opened her mouth. A _ rabbit 
hopped across the road right in front 
of us. I’m not a humorist, but I made 
a bid for a grin. Solemn as Socrates, 
I observed: 

“TI like rabbit stewed, don’t you?” 

It fell flat. “‘ Yes,” she replied 
seriously, “I do.” And no discussion 
ensued. 

A mile more, and my face straining 
to grin. She must have been wondering 
how her mountain lover would pop 
the eternal question. Then another 
rabbit crossed. 





Why not put advertisements in our 
book and magazine illustrations? 
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She turned from him with a withering look 






















































































I looked old Beck square between 
the ears. Ponderously I put the ques- 
tion: 

“ Ain’t the gravy good?” 

She had to laugh, and I froze up 
like an insulted emperor. She tried 
to break the ice all the rest of the 
trip, but she doesn’t know yet that 
I’m not back in the Cumberlands nurs- 
ing a broken heart. I hope she reads 
this. 

—D. Y., Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 


~— 
Doing Good by Stealth 


Wiees: Deacon Buncomb is fond of 
doing good deeds on the sly. 

Waaes: Yes, but he’s terribly cut 
up if other people don’t find out about 
it. 


Piano-Playing 
Piano-playing is the art of striking 
the keys of a piano in such a manner 
that the hearers won’t be filled with the 
desire to strike the striker. 

There is little doubt that more mur- 
derous thoughts have been aroused in 
the minds of members of the human 
race by unskilled performers on the 
piano than by any other class of people. 
One ten-year-old child in the act of 
learning to play the scale can cause 
more poignant anguish to the neighbors 
than an army of rivetters engaged in 
building the steel framework of a sky- 
scraper. 

Paderewski is the greatest piano- 
player in the world. When his fingers 
flit hither and yon over the keys, they 
evoke melodies of such sweetness that 
strong men curl up their toes so violent- 
ly as to burst the seams from their 
shoes, while gentle women shake out 
their hair-pins with emotion. Yet it is 
highly probable that when Paderewski 
first began to take piano lessons, and 
spent from nine to eleven hours per day 
in perfecting his fingering on the scale 
of B flat, there was a good deal of talk 
among the neighbors to the effect that 
Paderewski ought to be shot or other- 
wise disposed of, in order that the com- 
munity might have a little of the peace, 
quiet and happiness to which mankind 
is entitled. 

This shows that no matter how much 
we may desire to kill the beginner who 
tortures the piano and us at the same 
time, we should not do so, lest the be- 
ginner eventually prove to be another 
Paderewski—though the chances are a 
million to one that he won't. 


Since the discovery of electric lights, 
farmers’ sons seldom plant their wild 
oats on native soil. 
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I was selected as the victim of a 
scientific salesman. 

My office boy brought in an envelope 
containing a match. On the outside was 
written: ‘The cigar that goes with 
this match is waiting outside to see 
you.” 

“ Bring in the cigar and the cigar 
holder.” 

I thought he had violent cramps, but 
he was merely bowing himself in ac- 
cording to Lesson Number Five, Bunko 
Course In the Art of Selling. 

At once he reminded me of the 
prosperous side of those ads that say: 
“Which side of the desk are you on?” 
“Where will you be at 40?” “Our 
young men lead” “ College boys know 
clothes!” and “ They had the same op- 
portunity.” 

“Good morning! Good morning! 
Fine day we're having!” he chirped. 

It was raining outside. I remem- 
bered the salesmanship ad- 
monished about never being pessimistic 
in greeting. 

“Your face looks familiar,” I ven- 
tured. 

He pulled a black false mustache 
from his pocket and held it to his upper 
lip. At once I remembered him. 

“ Ah!” said I, “‘ you used to sell me 
shoes down at Bonehead Brothers.” 

He nodded. 

“Have to carry the mustache for 
identification,’ he explained. 

“Well,” said I, “ what line are you 
in now?” 

“ I’m a scientific salesman.” 

He said it triumphantly. 

I became frightened. 

“What are you selling? ” I quavered. 

“We will get around to that in a 
minute,” he retorted with a frown. I 
saw I had overstepped. He must first 
try Lesson Number Seven on me— 
“ How to approach the prospect—siz- 
ing up character—appealing to sup- 
pressed function.” 

I resolved to let him talk on. All 
business men do. You may get a 
hunch for your own selling organiza- 
tion. 

“TI observe,” he remarked, lighting 
the twin of the grocery-store cigar he 
had handed me, “that you are of the 
artistic bent—that you paint during 
leisure hours.” 

He pointed to a yellow daub on my 
coat lapel. 


courses 


Grow 


;’ he resumed, but I cut 





“ Paint 
in. 

“Egg! I left home in a hurry— 
nearly missed the train.” 

“Ah! Egg! You must be prosper- 
ing here. You can well afford to take 
advantage of this wonderful proposition 
—which we have decided to let you in 
on because you are one of the most 
prominent citizens and we are working 
for the social good.” 

I resolved to watch my checkers. He 
had scored a point. 

He cleared his throat and I knew he 
was about to try Lesson Number Eight 
on me—“ Getting acquainted—winning 
confidence and good will.” 

“T observe,” he commented, “ that 
you wear the pin of the Exalted Order 
of Bobcats.”’ 

“Yes—are you a Bobcat?” 


“Yes. I find it helps me in my busi- 
ness. I belong to every fraternal 
order.” 


He had muffed it. I 
known. It was my 


He gulped. 
shouldn’t have 
point. 

“It must be a great satisfaction for 
you to know you have built up such a 
wonderful business like this. In all my 


travels, I have never seen a_ better 
building. The building reflects the 
character of the business head.” 

“A fire,” I explained. “We are 


here only temporarily.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Ah!” 

I had him going. He began to get 
his lessons mixed. 

“What have you in that large in- 
fernal machine? ’’ I asked. 

“‘ Now for business,” said he. 
not trying to sell you something you 
do not want or need. All I ask is five 
minutes in the dark with you—to 
demonstrate by moving pictures our 
machine for removing the holes from 
cheese, so it can be transported in small 
bulk.” 

I fell for it. I like the movies. We 
drew the blinds. The stenographers 
took their gum from under their tables 
and lined up along the back wall. The 
machine started. He threw the pictures 
on a screen erected on a_ telescope 


“T am 


frame. 

“ Observe the wonderful motion!” he 
suggested as the flicker began. “ Halt! 
I have the wrong film. That’s one of 
Chaplin taking a walk. One minute, 
please, to change reels.” 


This time he got it right. The pic- 


ture showed a fine-looking machine. 
“Observe how 

mented, enthused. 

forever.” 


it runs,” he com- 
“Tt would run on 









Just then the machine stopped. 

“The film broke,” he explained. 

“Not interested,” I informed. “J 
belong to the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Aged and Infirm Cheeses, 
Have you Part Six of ‘ The Dangers of 
Dorothy?’ ” 

He had not. I was disappointed. 
The stenographers looked sad. The 
scientific salesman bowed himself out 
and I went back to the problem of how 
to sell two-dollar hats for ten. 


—— 


Uncle Nehemiah, the proprietor of a 
ramshackle little hotel in Mobile, was 
aghast at finding a newly arrived guest 
with his arm around his daughter’s 
waist. 

“ Mandy, tell dat niggah to take his 
ahm ’way from ’round your wais’,” he 
indignantly commanded. 

“Tell him yo’self,’ said Amanda. 
“ He’s a puffect stranger to me.” 


When Justice Nods 


He wrote a book about a crook 
And showed the methods of the trade. 
His readers saw how crude the law, 
How very easy to evade. 


One callow youth essayed, in truth, 
To put instructions in commission 

But chanced to fail, so went to jail 
Instead of to a fourth edition. 


Which proves, methinks, that justice 
blinks 
And law is full of sophistries. 
Who dips in crime must serve his time, 
Who shows him how reaps royalties. 


Wholly Unnecessary 


Tue Saresman: “And now can’t I 
sell you one of our new style dinner 
coats?” 

Mr. Newaitt: “No. I guess not. I 
don’t spill much when I eat and I al- 
ways tuck my napkin under my chin, so 
I ain’t afraid of spotting this Prince 
Albert.” 


Not for Her Family 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” announced 
the other part of the sketch, “ Miss 
Tightleigh will now endeavor to enter- 

tain you with a few take-offs.” 
“Come along, Father,’ said Ma 
Corntossel, as she pulled him from his 
seat, “I ain’t goin’ to stand for no un- 


dressin’ scenes.” 











The alarm that usually 
sounds at three 
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The laborer who starts work at 
five o'clock The fellows who put in a couple of 
be hours of golf before breakfast 





May bathers 


la The brute who always leaves his seat five The newsdealer 
1S minutes before the show is over 
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Some Suggestions as to What to Do with the Old War Material 
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The Transformation 


Art and Domesticity 
Mr. Peter Newell, being interviewed 
for the New York Times, says domes- 
ticity helps artists. Few will doubt 
that statement, but many artists will 
ask where they are going to get the 
domesticity. In these days of high liv- 
ing cost, domesticity is one of the most 
expensive commodities we have. The 
garrets are full of artists who have been 
struggling long and manfully to save 
up enough domesticity to support a wife 
and family, but at the end of each year, 
they declare only hope dividends. 
They will be glad to hear from ex- 
perts who can furnish them a good 
grade of domesticity on easy terms. 





Johnny’s Indiscretion 

“You ought to have seen Mr. Mar- 
shall when he called on Dolly the other 
night,” remarked Johnny to his sister’s 
young man, who was taking tea with the 
family. ‘“ He looked fine a-settin’ there 
alongside of her with his arm—” 

“Johnny,” gasped his sister, her 
face the color of a boiled lobster. 

“Well, so he did,” persisted Johnny. 

“John,” screamed his mother. 

“Why,” whined the boy, “ I was 

“John,” said his father sternly, 
“leave the room.” 

“ And Johnny left, crying as he went, 
“T was only going to say that he had 
his army clothes on.” 


””? 









Cracking the Skull of Romance 


I am writing of woman—frail, gentle 
woman ! 

Woman the Clinging Vine, who 
twines to the Sturdy Oak. Woman. 
whose delicate way, and soft tender 
voice, carries one far away from the 
crude realities of life, into a Heaven 
of romance and love! 

Woman—tfrail, gentle woman! 

Ah, how my sonnet will touch the 
hearts of men! It will make their lives 
purer—their souls more beautiful! It 
will make— 

A feminine yell breaks in upon my 
reverie. It is piercing, emphatic and 
carries a note of threatening finality- 
my wife approaches! 

“ William, stop banging on that type- 
writer and GET ME A HOD OF 
COAL!” , 





Germany’s Last Straw 


The following incident, which found 
its way from Germany into Switzer- 
land, goes to show that the vogue of 
Little Willie is almost as rapidly on 
the decline as that of his Imperial 
Papa. 

The scene was at Frankfurt, and the 
occasion one of those frequent re- 
examinations to which the discharged 
and exempted soldiers of the Kaiser 
are constantly subjected. 

The first applicant was a man who 
pleaded to be excused because he had 
a broken arm. But this cut no ice. 

“Has not His Imperial Majesty the 
Kaiser also a useless arm? Yet that 
does not prevent his waging war on 
all Europe! Passed for active service.” 

The next, a victim of chronic rheu- 
matism, fared no better. 

“Ts not Marshal von Hindenburg 
also a great sufferer from rheumatism? 
Yet that has not prevented his conquer- 
ing Poland! Passed for active service.” 

And so it went on—until finally there 
appeared a woeful creature whose 
visage scarcely resembled that of a 
human being. He had'been an idiot 
from his birth. His attendants felt 
that perhaps they had exceeded their 
duty in this case, and with some em- 
barrassment began to apologize, ex- 
plaining that in spite of his imbecility 
they thought he might be utilized in 
some way. 

“Might, indeed!” interjected the 
chief inquisitor: “and why ‘might’? 
Has not His Imperial Highness the 
Kronprinz become a General? Passed! 
for general service.” 














Cloak 


in Which the Queen Succeeded in 
Walking on the Cloak in the 
Present Unchivalrous Age 


It was a muddy day in early spring. 
Sir Walter Raleigh stood in front of a 
white post, waiting for a street car 
and studying the headlines on his even- 
ing paper. 

As the car approached, Sir Walter 
overheard a burst of laughter and light 
badinage behind him. Without appear- 
ing to look up from his paper, he rolled 
his eye skilfully and saw that the 
laughter came from Queen Elizabeth 
and a number of her courtiers, who 
were evidently waiting for the same 
car. 

“Good night!” murmured _ Sir 
Walter, drawing his cloak more tightly 
around him, in order that his limbs 
might have free action, “I'll have to 
hurry if I want to get a seat!” 

The car came to a stop directly in 
front of Sir Walter. He immediately 
jumped aboard, splashing several large 
dabs of mud on Queen Elizabeth’s 
gown. With a slight frown on her 
regal features, the queen pulled her 
skirts up around her knees, stumped 
through the mud on her boot-heels, and 
clambered aboard the car while the con- 
ductor and her courtiers looked on with 
unconcealed interest. 

Every seat inside the car was gone. 
Sir Walter had taken the last one. 

With a resigned expression on her 
face, Queen Elizabeth thrust her fin- 
gers through a strap directly in front 
of Sir Walter. “Darn it!” muttered 
Sir Walter, pretending to be deeply en- 
grossed in the editorial page of his 
newspaper, “isn’t this just my darned 
luck? Well, she can stand up! I’ve 
been working all day!” 

The car started with a jerk. Queen 
Elizabeth lurched forward, crumpling 
Sir Walter's paper with one elbow, 
denting his hat with the other, and 
wiping her muddy shoes on_ his 
trousers. 

Sir Walter rolled his eyes at Queen 
Elizabeth. Hatred and_ indignation 
burned in his glance. The queen 
smiled sweetly; whereat Sir Walter 
sniffed peevishly, straightened his hat, 
adjusted his newspaper and read the 
leading editorial for the third time 
without knowing what it was about. 

The car lurched again. Queen Eliza- 
beth swung her elbow into Sir Walter’s 
face and stamped heavily on his feet. 


Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter’s 


Being a Veracious Chronicle of the Manner 
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Color Blind! 


“Madam!” said Sir Walter spite- 
fully, moving his head quickly so that 
Queen Elizabeth’s fingers wouldn’t en- 
ter his eyes, “ Madam, if you will get 
out of my lap, I will let you have the 
whole car to yourself.” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Queen 
Elizabeth, moving so that she stood 
on one corner of Sir Walter’s cloak, 
which had fallen to the floor. 

With an angry snarl, Sir Walter rose 
to his feet and jerked his cloak from 
beneath the queen’s feet. The queen 


fell gracefully into the vacant space; 
while Sir Walter, growling ferociously, 
betook himself to the back platform and 
fought with the conductor. 

—K. L. Roberts. 


To Pierrette 


“Give me a kiss, my Pierrette,” 

But Pierrette shook her curls of jet, 
And tripped along on elfin toe. 

Her eyes danced too, that they could so 
Cause poor Pierrot to ache and fret. 


Now, when a lover ’s so beset, 

He'll promise aught, his end to get. 

“‘ Ask what you will,” said he, “ but, oh, 
Give me a kiss.” 


Said Pierrette, “ The grass is wet, 
For weeping April lingers yet. 
Find me a rose, my Pierrot.” 
Then as she spoke, she blushed, and lo! 
There bloomed the rose. Said he 
“Your debt! 
Give me a kiss!” 














Chores and City Dwellers 

The chore was one of the rocks upon 
which America was built. After one of 
the early settlers of this nation had 
completed a morning’s round of chores, 
consisting of raking out the ashes, 
playing chambermaid to a bevy of cows, 
carrying nutriment to countless hens, 
currying and manicuring the horse, 
pumping several gallons of water, split- 
ting enough wood to keep the fire from 
sulking, and pitching a few tons of hay 
down from the hayloft, he settled down 
and did a day’s work. After his day’s 
work was done, he rolled up his sleeves 
and proceeded to whirl into the even- 
ing’s round of chores, which consisted 
of all the morning’s chores with a re- 
verse English accent, plus a few chores 
peculiar to evening. By the time the 
evening chores were done, the early 
settler fell into bed with a loud, re- 
verberating snore and slept until some- 
body pulled him out of bed the next 
morning. Thus he grew strong and 
healthy, and was at all times fully com- 
petent, when offended, to take anyone 
by the slack of the trousers and mop 
up the landscape with him. 

Of recent years, however, the chore 
has lapsed into a state of innocuous 
desuetude. City dwellers in particular 
would not recognize a chore if said 
chore walked up behind them and 
slapped them forcibly on their backs. 
The morning chores in a modern city 
apartment consist of shutting the win- 
dows and turning on the heat in the 
bedroom, lighting the gas stove in the 
kitchen and saying good morning to the 
janitor when he comes for the garbage. 
Similarly, the evening chores consist of 
turning out the electric lights in the liv- 
ing-room, and giving the dog a biscuit 
to keep him quiet during the night. 

The absence of the chore from mod- 
ern civilization has left a great void in 
the life of rising generations. The 
children of apartment dwellers, having 
no chores to keep their hands and mus- 
cles busy, are utilizing their spare time 
in smoking cigarettes, discussing the 
pennant possibilities in the American 
League, and wishing for a six-cylinder 
runabout with red wire wheels. So 
far as is known, these last-mentioned 
pursuits have never developed in any- 
one enough firmness, strength or self- 
reliance to keep him warm. 

If the government starts to train all 
nineteen-year-old young men in military 
matters, the fighting spirit of our poten- 
tial army would be greatly increased if 
all apartment dwellers of a military age 
should be forced to spend six months 
doing chores in a farmhouse before 
starting on their military training. 
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A Wise Child That Knows Its 


Own Teacher 


“Too bad that you have to stay at 
home with a cold, and miss the na- 
ture walk with your class today!” 
sympathized Mother. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit,” said Bill 
with sweet resignation; “ the kids that 
go will have to write a composition 
about it next day.” 


Good Suggestion 
Uncre: That boy of 
doesn’t seem to be able to keep his 
I don’t know what 


Sam mine 


mind on anything. 
to do with him. 
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Barber: Don’t go, sir; you’re next. 


“ Dasher your favorite author! Why 
he doesn’t average one short story a 








Uncite Espen: Why don’t ye send year.” 
him to one of them concentration “That's why he’s’ my favorite 
camps that we read about? author.” 
H.C. STENGEC 

















The 


Disillusioned 


A people lived in bondage. Not 
only the material things of life, but the 
mental and the spiritual—all 
braceleted. 


A rebel came, and incited riot and 
finally the masters 


were 


revolution, until 
were driven out. 


When the storm had subsided and 
the people gathered calmly to review 
the history-making event, they found 
that the revolution had not given each 
a bank account. 


“Why,” exclaimed one of the disil- 
lusioned, “‘ he hasn’t given us a thing— 
except our freedom. ” 


Muzzled 
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“TI want some collars for my husband.” 


“ About size 13, Madam? ” 




















Not on the Square 


Two Irishmen were discussing the 
traits of a mutual acquaintance when 
one asked: 

“ An’ why don’t yez loike Mulcahy?” 

“ He’s not on the square.” 

“ What makes yez think so?”’ 

“Well, he’s the koind o’ man that 
can’t look ye straight in the eye till 
your back’s turned!” 


Seeking Information 


Why do little, lean men 
Always have big wives? 

Why are big, serene men 
Henpecked all their lives? 


Why do fleshy, tall dames 
Run to baby talk? 

Also why do all dames 
Take up all the walk? 


Why do women always 
Love a preacher so? 

Why do office hallways 
Smell of long ago? 


Why in every city 
Is the graft a jest? 

Why is man most witty 
When he’s stuffed his vest? 


Yes, and while we're whying, 
Here’s one for the last: 
Why do liars, lying, 
Always talk so fast? 


A Variation 
Tue PannHanpieR: “ Lady, I was 
not always like this.” 
Tue Lapy: “ Quite true. Yesterday 
you had the other arm tied up.” 


ADVENTURES 





Gardener: “ If you please, mum, Fido bit me in the leg.” 
Mistress: “ Very well, Roberts. Have the doctor attend to it and send me the 
bill. I’m quite able to pay for Fido’s pleasure.” 


A man is a humorist when he calls 
your attention to the idiosyncrasies of 
others. He is a boor when he calls the 
attention of others to your idiosyn- 
crasies. 


ON THE CLOTHES 


Sex Novel Recipe 


PL: secivceneseuadenes 10 per 
Boudoir scenes... . . onde 25 per 
Lingerie descriptions. ....15 per 
Reader's Imagination. ....50 per 
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cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
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“No, Madame, we haven’t a Queen 
Anne cottage left; 


but let me show you this very fash- 
ionable house 


in Louis cans style! ” 
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Plays and Players 
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The “ Runway ” is evidently a perma- 
nent institution at the Winter Garden 
and in the process of time will become 
worn ‘neath many feet. Some day 
perhaps we shall grow pathetic, and 
tear-washed, as we view the well-trod- 
den runway, and think of the dear little 
girls, now grandmothers, who once 
tripped along its glistening surface. 
That hard-working, conscientious, 
saucily-inclined, and hayseed-inspiring 
runway, with its cunning little sirens 
who look at you as though they were 
pretending to think that you were devil- 
ish! 

* * + 

“Famous American Winter Garden 
Beauties” (as though there could be 
any of alien nationality) crowd along 
the runway in the “ Passing Show of 
1917 ” and do their solemn and alluring 
specialty. That specialty consists in 
gazing down at you—not at him, or 
those, or them, or any, or some, but you 
—just you—, for no other reason ap- 
parently than because you are you. 
Perhaps at the Winter Garden school 
for the Properly-improper Education 
of Runway Aspirants, they are taught 
all this, and in their manual there are 
such exercises as these: 

Wink at the bald-headed man while 
his wife is not looking. This is difficult, 
but it is an art that may be acquired. 

Smile as though surprised, and 
charmed, as you detect the delighted 
glance of the artless college boy, once 
the hero of “The Awakening of 
Spring.” That is easy and useful. 

Rest your eyes, as though you were 
apparently unable to do otherwise upon 
the elderly “gent” who is conspicu- 
ously interested—well, not in your eyes. 
He may respond later. 

Always smile, and if possible man- 
age it so that the spotlight illumines 
your favorite gold tooth, and you gleam. 

Should you be able to “spot” a 
critic, hover about him anxiously, as 
though you were saying “I’m a poor 
hard-working girl, and a mention from 
you would be so much appreciated by 
mommer.” 

Even if you have been rehearsing 
twelve hours a day for ten weeks, let 
everybody think that this is the life— 
a joyous melange of champagne, chin- 
chilla, and limousine. 

Always see that the knees of your 
tights are tidy and well darned. Noth- 


ing displeases the domesticated, house- 
worn, and entirely home-bodied gentle- 
men in the audience as much as sloven- 
liness. 

Never recognize anybody in the audi- 
ence, but recognize everybody. You 
are too young to’ be permitted to dis- 
criminate. 

If by any chance you learn that any 
particular brand of millionaire is in the 
house, be careful to stand over him, to 
smile by, with, or from him, to sing at 
or towards him, and to make him so 
deliciously uncomfortable and self-con- 
scious that he may endeavor to discover 
your name. 

Remember that you are not a chorus 
girl, but part of “the personelle of the 
chorus.” If you didn’t know that the 
chorus had anything so wicked and 
luxurious as “ personelle ’—which in 
grandmother’s day was something much 
discouraged—you must study your man- 
ual more diligently. 

Never look contemptuously at the 
woman below you. Remember that the 
poor thing has perhaps lacked your 
chance, and possibly does not know the 
difference between personelle and cam- 
embert cheese. 

Always create the impression that 
the one object of your gay young life 
is to be asked out to supper. Ladies 
freighted with personelle, are supposed 
to be eternally supping. Supper is not 
a meal but a rite. 

Aim at being chic—which is the first 
syllable of chicken—rather than at 
being pretty, and do not necessarily 
neglect the man in the tweed business 
suit, for the drummer in “ full evening 
dress.” All that glitters sometimes— 
doesn’t. 

“Look around NOW, and choose the 
nearest exit to your seat. In case of 
fire walk (not run) to THAT exit. Do 
not try to beat your neighbor to the 
street.” Robert Adamson, Fire Com- 
missioner. 

. * * 

None of the principals in “ The Pass- 
ing Show of 1917” use the runway, and 
during its entire career at the Winter 
Garden, no solitary man has ever dese- 
crated it with his hoofs. It is for 
women and chorus first, last, and all the 
time, and has thus acquired humani- 
tarian prominence. Whether in case of 


dire necessity the audience would be 
allowed to run along its well-waxed 









boards, is a question I cannot answer 


satisfactorily. However, I incline to a 
negative. 
. * * 

The authors of the Winter Garden 
show, careering down the runway. 
would make an imposing spectacle, and 
a handsome crowd. Among them we 
should find J. C. Huffman, Harold At- 
teridge, Sigmund Romberg, Otto Mot- 
zan, Allen K. Foster, Oscar Radin, and 
last but not least, Mr. J. J. Shubert. 
The names of the other authors, of 
whom there are surely great numbers. 
were not programmed. Although the 
chorus of the Winter Garden has a per- 
sonelle, the authorship has none, 

* * * 


Perhaps some day there will be an- 
other runway, latitudinal rather than 
longitudinal, across which will troop 
the merry horde of Winter Garden 
librettists, tune-mongers, and lyric- 
purveyors. Or possibly there will be a 
subway for these, as they are all men, 
and need not be displayed in exceeding 
lime-light. While, as one of the wits of 
the Winter Garden cast explained, there 
are two reasons for every pretty chorus 
girl, there is really no excuse at all for 
anything masculine, except as_ ticket 
purchasers in the audience. 


* * * 


“The Passing Show of 1917,” how- 
ever, notwithstanding, and nevertheless, 
is so excellent that there is pathos even 
in the word “ passing.” It has ingena- 
ity, rollicking fun, quaint ideas, and 
good humor. Better still, it has none of 
the cruel and unnecessary “ comedians ”* 
that so often disfigure its fair surface. 
In the place of these barbarians, there 
is De Wolf Hopper, who has so little to 
do that he is almost not there. Yeahs 
and yeahs ago, Hopper had all the Win- 
ter Garden attributes. Today he has 
grown “legitimate” and is therefore 
somewhat inappropriate. 

* * * 


Oddly enough, the “war” did not 
appear to be as much of a “ topic” as I 
had expected. There were a few eru- 
dite allusions to bombardments, Zeppe- 
lins, pacifists, and such persiflage as 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little Czar, how I 
wonder where you are.” Otherwise, the 
primest topic of all was left untouched- 
At the finale, of course, there was a gal- 
lant moment entitled “ Ring out, Lib- 
erty,” and down the runway came 
France, England, and America, as we 
all stood up, “stirred to our depths ” 
as it were, and so to speak. Every- 
thing patriotic was translated into pure 
Winter Garden, which is feminine, of 
course—and there you are. 
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Autocracy: Who’s there? 
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“Say, Joe, I want you to help entertain a 
friend from out of town to-night. He mar- 
ried a prohibitionist.” 

“Good heavens, man, I can’t drink that 
much! ” 


And Then—? 


The lights were low as Ethelrude in 

a filmy, flimsy negligee turned her 
startled eyes toward the door of her 
boudoir. She had not forgotten to turn 
the key in the lock, and she clutched 
at her throat in fear, as she saw the key 
drop to the floor and heard another key 
turn in the lock on the other side of the 
door. In another instant young Lord 
Marlbrook entered. Without a word, 
this young god strode forward and 
seized the fainting form of the fair 
Ethelrude in his arms. Unresisting, 
yielding to his every caress, she per- 
mitted him to kiss her eyes, her cheeks, 
her mouth. And then— 

“ Jumping furies!”’ roared the di- 
rector, “Fifty feet of film spoiled. 
What do you mean, Muggins, by comin’ 
on this scene with a hole in your pants? 


her neck, 


The Sick Man 


Frienp: How is the patient, Doctor? 
Doctor: Um—er—he has a ftghting 
chance to live. 


Frienp: No hope then, he’s a paci- 


fist. 


Manoote: Nixt toime Oi pass wid a 
loidy, Mulligan, ye’ve got to remove yer 
hat. 

Moutuican: An’ suppose Oi refuse? 


Manoote: Thin, bedad, ye’ve got to 
remove yer coat. 





Guo 


None So Blind as Those Who Will 
Not See 


“To my way of thinking,” declared 
Mr. Limberneck firmly, as he signalled 
a waiter to put a pillow under his feet, 
so that he might be spared the pain of 
bending his legs sufficiently to disturb 
the hang of his extremely tight trous- 
ers, “to my way of thinking, the styles 
in clothes which are affected by women 
of the present day are positively nau- 
seating in their freakishness. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it!” 

“Quite right!” 
gomery Van Fitter, who was noted for 
having brought more new accounts to 
his tailor than any other three men in 
the city, “ quite right, Limberneck, old 
chap! Their hats, now! I call their 
hats something atrocious!’’ With 
these words Van F'litter pried his chaste 
derby from its resting-place on his fan- 
shaped ears and regarded it lovingly. 
“Why,” he went on petulantly, “ why 
can’t the poor foolish souls wear some- 
thing simple yet natty, like a derby ?” 


ejaculated Mont- 


“Why, of course!” complained Lim- 
berneck. ‘‘ And what in goodness’ name 
do they want to leave their throats and 
chests uncovered for? I am not ob- 
jecting to the looks of the thing, you 
know; but the effect on their health 
will be something horrible! Always 
the same, too, summer and winter!” 
As if overcome by the thought, Limber- 
neck thrust his forefinger between his 
Adam's apple and his board-like, inflex- 
ible, heavily-starched collar, which was 
always the same height and thickness in 
winter and summer, and pulled it far 
enough away from his throat to enable 
him to take a deep breath. 

“ By Jove, old chap!” declared Van 
F litter, “there is much in what you 
say! And think of all the useless things 
that women carry around on their arms 
and in their hands—vanity cases, for 
instance, and foolish little bags and all 
that sort of rot! They could easily 
enough tuck such things into their 
pockets and leave their hands free, if 
they would consent to have pockets in 
their clothes!” Snorting with indigna- 
tion, Van F litter pushed up his sleeve 
and glanced at his wrist-watch. Sud- 
denly realizing that it was high time 
for him to be getting over to the Hotel 
Van Neverrest for his afternoon cock- 
tail, he hurriedly pushed his handker- 
chief up his cuff, thrust his cigarette 
holder into his mouth, picked up his 
cane and gloves and hastened’ from the 
Lookout Club, leaving Edward Limber- 
neck to glare savagely through his 
monocle and deplore the freakishness 
of woman’s garb. 









Cupid Does His Bit 


When Cupid heard the marching tread, 
And fifes and drums in martial rhy- 


thm, 

“Great Scott! they’re off to war!” he 
said, 

“Oh, well, I s’pose I must go with 
em. 


“Though I am busy here, ’tis plain, 
"Twould be one of the gravest errors 
If young hearts called for me in vain 
’"Mid War’s alarms and battles’ terrors. 


“And though, just now, they’re vowed 
to Mars, 

With thoughts for naught but gore and 
glory; 

Some nights, beneath the other stars, 

Their hearts will sing another story. 


“And I'll have all that I can do, 
When 


hearts as well as bones are 
broken, 


To see if I can smuggle through 
Some message sweet or tender token.” 


So Cupid packed his comfort kit 

With true-love knots and silken fetters. 

Queer garments, by loved fingers knit, 

Fond keepsakes, portraits, notes and 
letters. 


He said, “I think I'll do my part. 
When Does are tired and nurses nerv- 
ous, 
Many a torn and bleeding heart 
Will welcome Cupid’s Tirst Aid Ser- 
vice.” 
—Carolyn Wells 


Farming by Freight 


A Boonton, New Jersey, real estate 
man was trying to sell a small farm by 
mail to a possible purchaser in Manhat- 
tan, a very precise and particular per- 
One day a friend asked him how 
he was making out on the deal. 

“Oh, I’ve quit,” he said in a tone of 
marked displeasure. ‘ You 
wrote for so many details and kept in- 
sisting on having more, that I got tired 
at last and wrote telling him if he would 
pay the freight both ways, I would ship 
the darn farm down to the city for him 
to look at, and he never answered my 
letter.” 


son. 


see, he 


“Pa, what’s a man with a sense of 
humor? ” 

“A man with a real sense of humor, 
my son, is one with the ability to see 
more funny things about himself than 
you can.” 




















Speedy Lessons: Millinery 


Children, this beautiful morning our 
topic is millinery. It covers a multi- 
tude of sins, but the sin of parsimony 
and niggardliness is not one of them. 
When the average woman gets through 
buying all the cute little hats she will 
need, her husband’s income resembles 
the Light Brigade after it returned 
from its little excursion. Since most 
people have no incomes, merely wages 
—quite right, Gwendolyn, you will be a 
settlement worker some day, I am glad 
you called my attention to the distine- 
tion—the must get 
along with an insufficiency of lids, and 


average woman 
an excess of grouch. 

The imagination of milliners for com- 
plexity and detail makes the most dis- 
torted nightmare of Edgar Alian Poe 
look like a Sunday School pamphlet be- 
side a sex drama. A post-impressionist 
painting is perfectly decorous and in- 
the Eiffel 
Towers and the cross-sections of bar- 
rels, liberally with bird 
feathers, hectic ribbons, bits of organdy 


telligible contrasted with 


covered 


and monster pins which pass for le 
dernier cri in feminine headgear. 

A mathematician went mad recently 
trving to list the various angles of slant 
adopted by women in displaying their 
He stands on his head all 
That is the only way, he 


chapeaux. 
day long. 
assures the keepers, in which it is pos- 
sible to see the ladies’ faces. 

Cuthbert, you seem entirely too rest- 
less during this lesson. Begin exercis- 
ing self-control now. Train yourself 
to suffer. You will need all your draw- 
ing room manners, if you ever marry, 
begin paying bills and wish to preserve 
the peace. When women were savage, 
they had no need for millinery. Now 
that they have the taste and the need 
they transfer all the savagery to the 
husband. Your physics teacher will 
tell you that force and energy can never 


be lost. —Elias Lieberman. 


When a worn-out family meets a 
worn-out piece of land, then comes the 


foreclosure suit. 


Ambitions 


In the city the toiler had just been 
advanced in salary. “Now,” he 
chuckled, “I can begin saving to buy 
a farm.” 

In the country the 
looked at the check received for his 
se 

Another crop or two 


agriculturist 


season’s wheat. 
like this,” he mused, “and I can move 
into the city.” 





Quo 


A Startling Motto 
A traveling salesman died very sud- 
denly in Pittsburg. His relatives tele- 
graphed the undertaker to 
the ribbon 
wide, with the inscription: 
Peace ” 


make a 
should be extra 
“ Rest in 
on both sides, and if there is 
room, ““ We shall meet in heaven,” 

The undertaker was out of town, and 
his new assistant handled the job. It 


wreath; 


was a startling floral piece which turned 
up at the funeral. 

The ribbon was extra wide and bore 
the inscription, “ Rest in Peace on Both 
Sides, and if there is Room, We Shall 
Meet in Heaven.” 


Long Time 
Wiis: Who are those fellows hold- 
ing the celebration to-day? 
Gituis: The International Pacifist 
Society. 
Wituts: What is it in honor of? 
Gituis: It is 48 hours since anybody 


has declared war on anybody else. 


Summer Definitions and Summer 
Not 

Lor: A piece of land nearly covered 
with a House. , 

Hovse: A collection of rooms glued 
together and covered with a mortgage. 

Lawn: What is left of the Lot when 
the House gets through with it; a theo- 
retically flat surface of dirt hidden 
from the view by dandelions. 

GarpvEN: A stadium for angle worms; 
a plot of ground where I want to plant 
potatoes and where my wife insists on 
cultivating the useless and_ inedible 
geranium. 

Lawnmower: A man-killing device 
or mechanical contrivance for digging 
holes in the lawn and injuring the dan- 
delions; a small tractor which uses 
cuss-words in place of gasoline. 

Hose: A tube, preferably of rubber, 
through which a stream of water under 
pressure is directed upon passing 
pedestrians; a piece of machinery with 
which a woman should never be trusted. 

GaraGe: The covering over a multi- 


tude of sins. 








Customer: “ I — I want twenty-four cents’ worth o’ sugar and 2 penny worth 


o”’ gum drops.” 
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WHERE SHALL I 
GO TO-NIGHT? 


Plays Now in 
New York 





GEO. COHAN ’S Brondway at 420 st 


Tel. Bryant 392 
Nights, 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
KLAW & ERLANGER, Managers 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 


COME OUT of the KITCHEN 





Evenings at 8.20 


Gaiety Theatre Matinees Wed. and 


Saturday at 2.20 


TURNTO THE RIGHT 


“UNDILUTED JOY "—WORLD 


ELTING 


Selwyn & Co. present 


JANE COWL 
in “LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin 


W. 48th St., Eves. 
8.30, Mats. Wed, 


and Sat. at 2.30. 


WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing "yy; [ruth 


THE 
After the Play VisitAte? New Amsterdam 
NEW ZIEGFELD Meeting Place 
MIDNIGHTFROLIC 


of the World 
30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 





Theatre, W. 42nd Street, 
Eves. at 8.20, Mats. Wed, 
and Sat. at 2.20. 











SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


WINTER GARDEN..... “ae 
ing ede Obed Her Soldier Boy 
| ar You’re in Love 
a William Gillette 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S. .Love o’ Mike 
SEE eden cddeotaekeuee Eileen 
|. | The Knife 
RL eee The Highwayman 
ce His Little Widows 








WANTED 
Back Numbers of PUCK 


Readers wishing to dispose of copies 


of PUCK for 


January 2, 1915 
April 17, 1915 


are requested to address 
PUCK, Madison Square, New York 














To Save a Few 


Bixter: I wonder why Skinlene 
is so anxious his wife should take re- 
ducing exercises? 

NetTLanp: Her birthday comes in 
six months, and he has promised her 
a pearl necklace. 


Examination Paper for Pro- 
Germans 

Answer each question “Yes” or “No.” 

Each question answered by the word 
“Yes” counts 2 points. 

Any person scoring 2 points or more on 
this examination paper will be ostracized, 
to put it conservatively, by all decent people. 

1. Is there any excuse for the sink- 
ing of hospital ships by the Germans 
without warning? 

2. Can the blowing up, defiling and 
choking of all wells in territory through 
which the Germans have retreated be 
condoned by civilized peoples? 

8. Can you justify the murder, tor- 
ture, maiming, defilement of women, 
robbery, arson and other unspeakable 
crimes committed by German soldiery 
in France and Belgium? 

4 a. Is Kaiser Wilhelm any better 
than, or as good as, Attila the Hun? 

b. Is he any better than, or as 
good as, a mad dog? 

5. Can you suggest any punishment 
which would be too severe for such 
foul and contemptible creatures as the 
German military officers responsible for 
the acts of the German army? 

6. Do you consider it reasonable for 
Germany to say that the United States 
is forcing war on her in an unreason- 
able and unjustifiable manner? 

7. Would you place any faith, reli- 
ance or trust of any sort in any treaty, 
promise or contract made by the Ger- 
man government? 

8. Would you care to see Germany 
win this war, and thus perpetuate the 
principles of bestial force, ruthless 
destruction and foul injustice toward 
all that is not German? 

9. Do you object to the popular 
slogan “To Hell with the Hohenzol- 


lerns?”’ 
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Provup Moruer: “ You will be five 
years old to-morrow, Willie, and I 
want to give you a real birthday treat. 
Tell me what you would like better than 
anything else.” 

Witure (after thinking earnestly for 
five minutes): Bring me a whole box of 
chocolate creams, mother, and ask 
Tommy Smith to come in and watch me 
eat them.” 


















Do You Read 
Simeon Stransky? 


Strunsky is one of the modern 


masters of the essay, at once | 


genial, incisive, and awakening— 
not the merely literary essay of 
calmer times but the newer essay 
which brings insight, knowledge, 
sanity, wit, good temper, and the 
saving grace of humor to the task 
of illuminating the immediate and 
vital questions of the day. His igs 
the gilt of making you see things 
better by getting a glimpse of the 
other side of them, setting them 
in perspective by uncovering rela- 
tions easily missed. 


Simeon Strunksy is the Asso- 
ciate Editor of The New York 
Evening Post. He contributes 
daily to the editorial page. 


And, every Saturday, in the 
Evening Post Magazine appear 
Strunsky’s own “Post - Impres- 
sions” of some of the things with 
which people’s minds are deeply 
occupied at the moment. This is 
his particular department and his 
most notable contribution toward 
shaping contemporary. thought. 


If you have not been reading “Post- 
ae ag sel it is an omission which 
calls for prompt correction. Subscribe 
for The New York Evening Post's Satur- 
day Edition, which contains ‘“Post- 
Impressions.” The cost is $2.50 a year. 
Better still, have the Evening Post sent 
you daily for $10.00 a year. Shefore you 
mislay the coupon, send it with your re- 
mittance to 


The New Pork Zvening Post 
More than a Newspaper—A National Institution 


NEW YORK EVENING POST P 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


I enclose 8. ...for one year’s 











subscription. 
Daily (Mark which.) 


Name...... 





Saturday... 
































Just Right 


Yacht or 
MotorBoat 


In gale or 
calm they 
fill the bill 
as nothing 
else will. 
Always Ready. 


Cannot Spoil. 


Good for Conso- 
lation or Con- 
gratulation. 


Order from your supply 
man or 
C. H, EVANS & SONS 
Hudson N.Y. 
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Billy Sunday: An Impression 


Billy stamped upon the floor !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

Then let out an awful roar !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

Bellowed till the rafter shook, 

Banged upon the Holy Book, 

Wore a fierce and frenzied look !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 


Billy round the platform ran !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

Is he animal or man?— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

On his hands and knees he crawled, 

Then upon his face he sprawled, 

“ Devil, go to Hell!” he bawled'— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 


Billy on the pulpit hopped !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

Sweat from off his forehead mopped !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 

I felt sick, and I turned pale, 

Couldn’t help but weep and wail; 

That’s the time I hit the trail !— 
Glory, Halleluiah! 
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‘WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE! ” 


Few v 
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Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Copyright, 1917,_ by Puck Publishing Corporation 
(Trade-Mark Ramegees in the United States 
Great Britain) 


The contents ry rb are fully protected by copy- 
right, and must not be reproduced , without permission. 
PusuisHers’ Notice: Puck is published every | 
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“love Maggy” 


A new novel by the Countess Barcynska, 
author of ‘“‘ The Honey Pot.” 


No one who knows her can help but 
“love Maggy,” with her quick sympa- 
thies, her ready wit and her irresistible 


charm. 


You’ll forgive her her ‘‘ past”’ because it 
has made her present. 


You can meet Maggy in 


Ainslee’s for June 


On sale May 15th 15 cents the copy 


























































WANTED: AN ID 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and list of Pat- 
ent Buyers. 


- RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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German Psychology 

German psychology, under the guid- 
ance of Absolutism, has run off the 
track and ditched itself with unbridled 
gusto and enthusiasm. 

German psychology led the Germans 
to believe that Zeppelin raids would 
terrorize England; but they only in- 
furiated that phlegmatic country. It 
led them to believe that the United 
States could be swayed by pro-German 
propagandists; but it was excessively 
mistaken. It led them to believe that 
the Belgians would allow them to pass 
through Belgium in return for a 
nominal sum of money; but it missed 
the mark by a mile. It led them to be- 
lieve that public opinion would not 
weigh against them in the final account- 
ing; but it has another guess coming. 
It led them to believe that Mexico and 
Japan would unite to fight against this 
country ; but it had sand in its gear-box. 
It led them to believe that the United 
States wouldn’t fight, no matter what 
the provocation; but it skidded badly. 

Just at present German psychology 
is leading the Germans to believe that 
if the Allies ever succeed in setting foot 
on German soil, they will rape and 
wreck Germany as Germany raped and 
wrecked the territory which she con- 
quered. 

If German psychology could be 
hoisted out of the ditch and put back 
on the track by the derrick of Socialism, 
and run in the future by sane and 
clear-thinking Democracy, it probably 
wouldn’t have another serious break- 
down in a million years. 


How He Doth 


‘* How doth the little busy bee? ” 
(I’m sure you know the rest.) 
He doth—or so it seems to me— 
By chasing those he haps to see 
And punching them, in bee-ish glee, 
Chock full of stings and stingaree— 
As if he was possessed! 





“Order Fully Restored ” 


Order has been fully restored in 
Russia. This can be accepted as cer- 
tain, because the newspapers have as- 
sured us of the fact every day since the 
revolution. Never, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has order been so prompt- 
ly, so fully and so continuously restored. 
Let it continue. Let them keep on fully 
restoring order and let the newspapers 
not neglect to keep us duly and daily 
apprised thereof. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER . 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous”’ 
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Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mouhtains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake 
Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, 
fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best, in New England. 
Dancing afternoon and evening. [ine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to 
rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, 


Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New York City, from May 20th to June 6th. 
After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN River and Rock ence, Rockledge, Florida. 
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Mr. Brown may be seen personally at 
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You know the differ- 
ence between politeness 
and real enthusiasm. 
Notice which your guests 
show when you serve 


Club Cocktails 


There is something 
about their velvet 
smoothness and their 
distinctive flavor which 


marks them at once as 
perfect blends, served 


by a man who knows. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND’S A-1 SAUCE 

















































Ph iladeiphia 
Walnut at 13%- 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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A Favorite Club Call 


A good Rye has the call at 
the club. 
Old Overholt Rye 
**Same for 107 Years’’ 


Blends fine with eharged and 


other waters. Made from 
straight Pennsylvania Rye. Aged 
in the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Story-telling Hour 





‘Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools.” 
—WHITTIER. 


A SUMMER CAMP 
FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


Thinking about what’s best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 
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UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL hag A —. 
No. 10 Bin $1.00 ne 
E ‘Japanned Bows 
; UNIVERSAL 
H Grape Fruit Knife 
H No. 3391 50¢ 
UNIVERSAL : ie 
Cook’s Knife “a . ru 
10 in. $2.00 
No. 3091 
Snennaaaee a 
Slicer 
eee No. 226 
° Sin. 65c. 
Everywhere UNIVERSAL Cutlery is = 
known for its high quality, its depend- Butcher Knife 
ability and the absolute guarantee of ys. 
service behind each piece. 
VERSAL . ° 
were oe 4 The UNIVERSAL Trade Mark which [| Sm 
No. 525 25e. appears on every blade is your assurance | ciatutas 
that the steel is of the best quality, that §/No. 2107 
the cutting edge is perfect and can be §/8in. 75c. 
sharpened and resharpened again and again, 
that the handles are on to stay, and that it 
will give perfect satisfaction to the user. 
On sale at all good stores 
Write for Free Booklet -Dept. 547 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 
UNIVERSAL 
Table Knives Resistain Steel 
Ivoroy Handles No. 7500 
. Set of 6 $5.00 
UNIVERSAL “OS 
fi Table Knives : , . 
- 2 Resistain Steel Ivoroy Handles 
No. 7120 Setof6 $5.50 e 
ev UNIVERSAL 
tf Carver Set 
UNIVERSAL Y falo Ivoroy 
Carver Set i Ci> Nia _ No. V657_ $9.00 
Perfected Stag Handles 
No. O4411%2 $6.50 Set Cu Te Ly Vis: RY 
UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL 
Vv L Pocket Knife - 
fay oe Par any Knives ea ma — .. - Plate Pertetted wad — 
d t . 1212 $2.00 
fo. 12276M $2.00 No, 12617 $250 ee Se a No. 00633% $1.00 
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Running a Grave Risk 


Dr. Mary Walker, the only American 
woman who is legally entitled to wear 
trousers, has cabled an invitation to 
Kaiser Wilhelm to visit her at her home 
in Oswego County, New York, some- 
time in May for the purpose of dis- 
cussing terms of peace. 


Dr. Walker’s message, which was 
sent just after her country had declared 
war on Germany and Hohenzollernism, 
specified that the Kaiser might bring 
any of his friends with him, and that he 
could smoke all he wanted to while in 
her home, in spite of the fact that cigar 
smoke smells up her portieres and lace 
curtains in a very offensive manner. 
But on no account, her message added, 
would she consent to serve alcoholic 
stimulants to the Kaiser and his party. 


Dr. Walker is taking a long chance. 
What is to prevent the Kaiser from ac- 
cepting her kind invitation, ensconcing 
himself firmly in her charming country 
home, and then refusing to abide by the 
clause in the invitation relative to the 
serving of alcoholic stimulants? The 
Kaiser’s acts in the past prove that he 
would be capable of such perfidy. It 
must be at once apparent that if the 
Kaiser should put his feet on the furni- 
ture and demand that Dr. Walker serve 
him with alcoholic stimulants, Dr. 
Walker would find herself in an ex- 
tremely annoying and embarrassing 
situation. If she refused, the Kaiser 
would probably run true to form by 
throwing bric-a-bric against the walls 
and pounding the piano with the ormolu 
clock. If she consented, she would be 
untrue to herself and her ideals. 


Dr. Walker should consider the Kais- 
er’s acts in Belgium, Armenia and 
France before giving him the run of her 
house. 


Carving 

Carving is the art of dividing a 
wholesale consignment of cooked flesh 
or fowl into retail portions with a knife 
without removing the coat, rolling up 
the sleeves or spattering the bystanders 
with gravy. 

At the banquets of the ancients, the 
dinner table was sometimes laid in the 
same room with a large swimming tank. 
It is now believed that this was done 
in order that the carver might in- 
dulge in a cooling and cleansing swim 
immediately after each carving venture. 
Anybody who would inaugurate a sim- 
ilar arrangement in modern dining- 
rooms would be liberally thanked by the 
carvers of to-day. 

Carving is one of the few things 
which a young man cannot learn at 
school or college. There are no cor- 
respondence courses in carving. When 
the young man marries, therefore, he 
is forced to plunge headlong into the 
uncharted mysteries of turkey, duck 
and chicken carving. His wife, who 
considers him a superman, is forced to 
witness his helplessness, embarrassment 
and torture when he seeks, but cannot 
find, the joint between a turkey’s body 
and leg. Later, when the young couple 
entertain for the first time, the hus- 
band knows the poignant anguish of 
attempting to hold the turkey firmly 
in place without putting his foot on 
it, and of attempting to converse lightly 
and entertainingly with the diner on 
his right at the same time. 

Considering the frequency with which 
every householder is forced to use the 
carving-knife during his adult years, it 
seems unfortunate that our public school 
system should not place as much stress 
on the study of carving as on the study 
of physiology, which seldom seems to 
be used at all. 
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Married at leisure 


To repent in haste 
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Rough Catchy 
Fingers 
Annoy you or mar your 
dainty handiwork, slightly 
moisten them with 


HMAGS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


and the skin will at once 
become as smooth as velvet. 
The cream cannot soil or 
otherwise injure any fabric. 

It adds charm to the com- 
plexion by freshening _ sallow, 
withered skin; by cleansing, 
healing and softening delicate 
or coarse skin; by removing sun- 
burn, windburn and chapping. 
TRY IT. Send 2c stamp for samples of Cream. 

At all Druggists and Dept. Stores, 
or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Cold 
Cream in tubes, 25c.. 
HINDS CREAM TOILET SOAP €) 
is delightful. 10c and 25c. 

Trial cake 5c postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS 


218 West St. 
Portland 
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PURE - MELLOW 
HEALTH 


DISTILLED BY 
Sunny Brook Distiliery Co 
Louisville, Ky3 
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The Great War had come. We had sent 
to the front a corps of trained writers— 
Arthur Ruhl, Frederick Palmer, Henry 
Beech Needham, Perceval Gibbon—who 
were filling the pages of Collier’s with 
vivid first-hand pictures of war as it is. 


And yet—there was something more. 


Not the shell-torn terrain, the clash of 
aeroplanes, the mud and squalor of trenches, 
the trains of wounded... . but some- 
thing more intimate to each of us. The 
effect of this war on the souls of people, 
people like ourselves, in the quiet towns 
and countrysides of Europe. How was it 
changing their feelings toward themselves, 
toward their fellows, toward government 
and such things as national honor and 
prestige, if it was changing them? 


Could any writer give fAzs to Americans? 


Then, we learned that H. G. Wells was 
writing a novel on the war. We arranged 
to see the manuscript. 


“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’’ we 
found, did achieve this thing, marvelously. 
The placid scene of English life on which 
the war burst with dramatic suddenness. 
. . . The questions it flung in the face of 
complaisant theory... . . And then—the 
winning to an answer to these questions. . . . 
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And finally the winning to a conviction of 
the only basis of a peace that can make 
future Great Wars impossible. . . . 


All this not told abstractly but through a 
brilliant story of real human beings, pivot- 
ing round the delightful, endearing, tragic 


“Mr. Britling”’ 


So we brought “Mr. Britling”’ to America 
as a Collier serial. 


As a Collier serial and now in book form, 
“Mr. Britling” is the year’s sensation, 
hailed in England and America as the one 
big imaginative work created by the 
Great War. 


Collier’s, in short story and serial, holds to 
this ideal — entertainment, — yes, and some- 
thing more. We cite “Mr. Britling,” a 
recent instance, because Wells’ novel is 
now in the world’s eye and so admirably 
realizes that ideal. 


For Collier’s believes that a growing body 
of Americans demand fiction that both 
enhances life’s enjoyment and, in some 
measure, helps to life’s understanding. 


This is one of the ways in which Collier’s 
earns the right to its title ‘“The National 
Weekly.” 








This advertisement is the first of a series on the relation of Collier’s to the nation 
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Like the beauty of young womanhood— simple— 
pure—captivatingly refreshing—Coca-Cola bases 
its goodness neither on art nor artificiality. A 
delicious and refreshing combination of the 
wholesome products of Nature. 

Demand the genuine by full name 


nicknames encourage titution 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








